THE FORMATIONJ3F A GOVERNMENT

the Cabinet whether they agreed with the proposal, since Mr Goschen
had not held minor office.1 Finally, just before the general election of
1923, Mr Baldwin consulted the Cabinet as to whether he should
appoint Lord Birkenhead and Mr Austen Chamberlain as ministers
without portfolio. There being objections, the appointments were not
made.z

These are all exceptional cases. In most of them the proposed ap-
pointment involved going outside the party in power. Also, consulta-
tion with the Cabinet is possible only where there is a Cabinet. It is not
possible where a Cabinet is being formed. But consultations with other
leaders of the Prime Minister's party are, usually, inevitable. The Prime
Minister must secure a coherent Cabinet. He must, as far as possible,
avoid personal antagonisms. Mr Gladstone and Mr Disraeli were auto-
crats : they dominated their Cabinets so effectively that they had almost
complete power of choice. Even so, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr Chamber-
lain, by threatening to give independent support (which meant cross-
fire from the back benches), forced Mr Chamberlain into the Cabinet in
1880. Sir Robert Peel necessarily consulted the Duke of Wellington;
Lord John Russell necessarily consulted Lord Lansdownc; Lord
Aberdeen had a long tussle with Lord John Russell. The Liberal
Imperialists had much to say in the formation of Sir I lenry Campbell-
Bannerman's Government; Mr Asquith in 1915 had to consult Mr Bonar
Law; Mr Lloyd George and Mr Bonar Law divided the spoils in 1916;
in 1929 the major appointments were settled by Mr MacDonald,
Mr Snowden, Mr Clynes, Mr Henderson and Mr Thomas. Moreover, an
individual minister may demand to know who are to be his colleagues,
and to refuse to serve if he disapproves: Lord Grey in 1845 prevented
the formation of a Whig Government by refusing to serve with Lord
Palmerston at the Foreign Office.

Most of the leading party members, indeed, choose themselves. The
nucleus of the Cabinet exists before the Prime Minister begins to draw
up lists. His task is to give these leaders appropriate places and they
themselves have much to say about their own offices. Lord Palmerston
(until 1852) would have nothing but the Foreign Office. Lord Clarcn-

1 Letters of Queen Victoria^ 2nd series, I, pp. 294-5.
3 Life of Lord Birkenhead) n, p. 232.
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